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AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

The  Who,  What  and  Whence  of  the  Pre- 
Columbian  Dwellers,  or  the  Misno- 
mered    Peoples,    Indians,    of 
Lancaster  County. 


The  treatment  of  a  pre-historic  sub- 
ject which  seemingly  is  wrapped  in 
such  impenetrable  mystery  and  veiled 
in  the  blackest  night  of  obscurity  may 
possibly  be  regarded  as  both  vain  and 
presumptuous,  more  especially  since 
the  writer  has  no  status  in  which  is 
termed  the  scientific  world.  Notwith- 
standing, I  beg  to  remark  "that  a  rus- 
tic often  stumbles  upon  rare  game," 
and  'that  wisdom  is  not  always  found 
with  the  would-be  wise."  Hence  a  lay- 
man may  come  into  possession  of 
matter  and  facts  that  dumfound  and 
amaze  the  savant.  Any  facts,  or,  in 
the  absence  of  these,  even  a  specious 
hypothesis  that  would  tend  to  throw 
a  ray  of  light  on  a  subject  of  such  great 
moment  as  the  one  in  question,  should 
be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to 
every  Pennsylvanian.  But,  strange  to 
say,  little  interest  is  manifested  by  the 
masses,  and  their  origin  and  antiqui- 
ties are  with  indifference  overlooked 
or  wholly  ignored.  The  modern  scholar 
does  not  consider  his  education  com- 
plete unless  he  has  paid  homage  at  the 
ruined  piles  of  monumental  art  of  the 
Orient,  to  which  history  has  introduced 
him.  Is  it  owing  to  the  absence  of 
history  that  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  ruined  piles  of  art  of  his  own  con- 
tinent, or  simply  that  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  day?  Obviously,  he  was  not 
seeking  the  unknown  and  marvelous. 
If  such  had  been  his  object  and  ambi- 
tion a  trans-Atlantic  voyage  was  un- 
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necessary,  as  problems  could  be  found 
lying  at  his  own  door  as  yet  unfolded 
or  solved  which  are  of  greater  moment 
and  more  marvelous  than  any  yet 
found  on  God's  footstool. 

But,  if  you  please,  we  will  now  con- 
sider the  who  and  what  of  the  primi- 
tive people  of  our  county.  I  shall  make 
no  attempt  to  deal  with  each  distinct 
tribe,  for  the  latter,like  families, sprung 
from  one  fountain-head.  The  science 
of  ethnology  furnishes  us  with  very 
meagre  information;  simply  the  color 
of  the  skin  and  hair,  stature  and  mode 
of  living.  Failing,  however,  to  associ- 
ate them  with  any  of  the  races  of  the 
Eastern  continent,  hence  the  claim 
which  has  been  promulgated, and  which 
is  both  untenable  and  devoid  of  con- 
sideration— namely,  the  Autochthonic 
theory,  or  people  who  were  indigenous 
to  the  land  which  Columbus  discovered. 
The  most  popular  theory  is  that  they 
were  of  Jewish  origin.  In  fact, the  claim 
that  they  were  the  posterity  of  the  ten 
lost  tribes  has  met  with  considerable 
favor.  The  erudite  and  illustrious 
Lord  Kingsborough  spent  a  fortune  and 
ruined  his  health  in  the  hopeless  at- 
tempt to  prove  them  to  be  Jews.  Even 
William  Penn  was  impressed  with  the 
close  resemblance  they  bore  to  the 
Jews  of  England.  Seemingly  we  are 
without  guide  post  or  compass  in  a 
midocean  of  uncertainty.  Scientists 
have  used  the  following  keys  with  the 
hope  of  solving  this  Jewish  problem, 
namely:  Ethnology,  archaeology, 
philology  and  craniology,  and  the  un- 
satisfactory unlocking  is  very  apparent 
in  the  want  of  harmony  on  the  part  of 
these  mighty  thinkers.  However,  they 
failed  to  consider  Bibliology  and  the 
poetry  of  religion,  or  what  is  common- 
ly termed  mythology.  These  are  the 
keys  of  which  I  shall  avail  myself. 
Before  proceeding  further  with  their 
"who  and  what"  it  becomes  necessary 
to  first  trace  their  "whence,"  or  orig- 
inal location,  on  this  "Island,"  as  the 
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Western  continent  was  denominated 
by  them.  And,  further,  I  desire  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  America  was  so 
regarded  by  the  primitive  peoples  of 
both  continents.  The  following  pre- 
diction I  offer  in  confirmation  of  this, 
which  was  current  with  the  people  un- 
der consideration:  "When  the  whites 
shall  have  ceased  killing  the  red  men 
and  got  all  their  lands  from  them  the 
great  tortoise  which  bears  this  'Island' 
upon  his  back  shall  dive  down  into  the 
deep  and  drown  them  all,  as  he  did 
before,  a  great  many  years  ago,  etc." 
It  must  be  apparent  where  I  fain  would 
lead  you,  in  calling  such  special  atten- 
tion to  this  continent  being  regarded 
as  an  island.  Yes,  I  not  only  advocate 
the  Platonic  theory  of  the  island  of 
Atlantis,  but  claim  that  it  had  a  ver- 
itable existence.  However,  I  do  not 
concede  it  was  wholly  destroyed — a 
matter  that  will  be  subsequently  con- 
sidered. I  learn  from  the  pages  of  pro- 
fane history  of  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct expeditions  to  what  is  still  a 
terra  incognita  to  modern  savants. 
While  Biblical  history  informs  us  of 
the  commercial  relations  existing  be- 
tween King  Solomon  and  a  land  called 
by  them  Ophir,  the  latter,  strange  to 
say, has  become  the  philosopher's  stone 
of  geographers.  They  have  searched 
the  Orient  with  a  view  of  finding  an 
available  quarter  in  which  to  locate  it, 
but  at  each  move  confusion  becomes 
worse  confounded,  and  in  hopeless  de- 
spair they  leave  it  to  be  located  any- 
where, except,  of  course,  on  the  West- 
ern continent. 

The  Jews  were  not  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, hence  the  Tyrians,  sailors,  were 
enlisted  to  construct  ships  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  sail — where? 
To  Tarshish,  or  the  West,  in  which  the 
land  of  Ophir  was  situated.  Obviously, 
if  this  land  could  have  been  reached 
other  than  by  vessels  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  a  navy  or  the  use  of  ships,  as 
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the  ship  of  the  desert  would  have  sub- 
served the  purpose.  Then,  too,  con- 
sider the  length  of  time  consumed  in 
making  the  voyage,  namely,  three 
years.  These  expeditions  were  of  a 
purely  specific  character.  Miners  and 
those  skilled  in  warfare  were  unneces- 
sary; barter  was  the  ostensible  object 
of  these  voyages.  If  you  please,  con- 
sider the  products  procurable  in  this 
wonderful  land — gold,  silver,  ivory, 
peacocks,  apes  and  rare  and  beautiful 
wood,  such  as  was  not  indigenous  to 
the  Orient.  En  passant,  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  the  beautiful 
wood  known  as  mahogany  is  only  to 
be  found  in  Yucatan  and  Central 
America.  Here,  too,  the  ornithologist 
informs  us  is  found  that  rare  and  mag- 
nificent bird  which  in  plumage  corres- 
ponds with  its  India  counterpart,  and 
which  so  delighted  the  epicurean  taste 
of  King  Solomon — the  Meleagris  Ocel- 
lata — better  known  as  the  Ocellated 
turkey, and  which  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lated peacock.  The  other  products, 
none  can  gainsay,  teemed  in  abundance 
on  the  Western  continent. 

The  question  which  now  demands 
our  attention  is  one  that,  I  greatly  re- 
gret, the  limited  space  assigned  for  its 
treatment  renders  it  impossible  to 
produce  the  voluminous  evidence  in 
my  possession  relative  to  the  who  and 
what  of  the  peoples  of  Ophir,  with 
whom  King  Solomon  was  engaged  in 
such  extensive  commercial  relation. 
But  let  us  consult  the  saored  page 
from  which  we  shall  procure  such  evi- 
dence whereby  we  will  be  enabled  to 
remove  the  veil  that  has  so  completely 
enshrouded  the  origin  of  the  race 
which  emigrated  to  the  Occident  and 
dwelt  in  that  mysterious  land,  Ophir, 
usurping  the  temples,  palaces,  homes 
and  lands  of  a  people  who  wore  the 
first  to  emigrate  to  that  Atlantean 
abode  which  furnished  the  nectar  and 
ambrosia  for  the  gods.  I  now  beg  to 
quote  Genesis  25:  21,  23— "And    Isaac 
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entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife,  be- 
cause she  was  barren,  and  the  Lord 
was  entreated  of  him,  and  Rebekah, 
his  wife,  conceived.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  her,  two  nations  are  in  thy  womb, 
and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be 
separated  from  thy  bowels,  and  the  one 
people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other 
people,  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger." 

From  the  quotatioin  and  subsequent 
information  relative  to  the  birth  of 
these  twins,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
they  differed  in  a  very  marked  degree. 
We  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
physiognomy,  a  characteristic  gener- 
ally possessed  by  twins,  must  have 
been  pronounced  and  conspicuous. 
Commentators,  theologians,  and,  in 
fact,  all  who  have  bestowed  any 
thought  upon  that  occult  and  mysteri- 
ous language,namely,  "Jacob  took  hold 
of  Esau's  heel,"  have  sought  in  vain 
for  its  significance.  We  must  concede, 
if  there  was  no  importance  to  be 
attached  to  it,  no  reference  would 
have  been  made  to  an  act  so 
ins'igniflcant.  In  brief,  the  pos- 
terity of  Esau  was  marked  by  a  pe- 
culiar anatomical  characteristic,  name- 
ly that  of  liaving  their  toes  inverted,  or 
what  is  familiarly  known  as  pigeon- 
toed.  This  peculiar  feature  was  o'f  im- 
portant service  to  them,  for  by  it  they 
were  enabled  to  determine  if  the  tread 
or  foot-print  was  that  of  a  friend  or 
foe.  As  to  the  elder  being  subservient 
and  dispossessed  of  his  birth-right,  we 
recognize  the  fulfillment.  We  are  also 
made  acquainted  with  another  very 
important  transaction;  that  of 
robbing  the  elder,  or  Esau,  of  his 
father's  blessing.  But  let  us  con- 
sider the  result  of  this  latter  act  on 
the  part  of  Jacob.  "And  Isaac  answer- 
ed and  said  unto  Esau:  Behold,  I 
have  made  him  thy  lord,  and  all  his 
brethren  have  I  given  to  him  for  ser- 
vants; and  with  corn  and  wine  have  I 
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sustained  him  and  what  shall  I  do  now 
unto  thee,  my  son?  And  Esau  said 
unto  his  father,  Hast  thou  but  one 
blessing,  my  father?  Bless  me,  even 
me,  also,  O!  my  father.  And  Esau 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.  And 
Isaac,  his  father,  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall 
be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
dews  of  Heaven  from  above.  And  by 
the  sword  shalt  thou  live  and  shalt 
serve  thy  brother;  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  do- 
minion, that  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke 
from  off  thy  neck." 

It  would  be  most  incongruous  and 
devoid  of  common  sense  reasoning  to 
claim  that  Isaac  had  any  reference 
whatever  to  a  geographical  location  on 
the  Eastern  Continent  as  the  dwelling 
of  Esau's  posterity.  Mount  Seir  was 
the  heritage  of  Esau;  he  came  into 
peaceable  possession  of  it.  But  the 
land  that  contained  the  fatness  of  the 
eartth  it  was  necessary  to  subjugate,  to 
dispossess  a  people  who  were  then  in 
possession;  hence  the  language,  "By 
the  siword  shalt  thou  live."  Petra,  the 
rock-hewn  city,  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  Edomite  nation.  Reference  is  fre- 
quently made  to  their  erudition  and 
wisdom,  and  it  has  been  conclusively 
proven  they  were  a  maritime  people, 
possessiing  the  two  great  and  important 
seaports,  Eloth  and  Ezion-geber.  In 
the  centre  of  this  impregnable  city 
stood — and  which  is  still  grand  in  its 
ruin — a  treasury.  The  question  natur- 
allysuggests  itself.whence  the  wealth  of 
the  Edomites?  It  is  not  supposable  they 
extracted  it  from  the  bleak  and  varie- 
gated sandstones  of  Mount  Seir.  Their 
environments  would  imply  poverty, 
notwithstanding  they  were  the  posses- 
ors  of  fabulous  wealth,  and  the  coffers 
of  their  treasury  overflowed  with  the 
precious  metals.  In  the  langiiage  of 
Job,  they  "laid  up  the  gold  of  Ophir  as 
the  stones  of  the  brooks."  Their  wealth 
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made  them  proud,  arrogant  and  ambi- 
tious for  tlie  acquisition  of  more  power 
and  land  in  thie  Orient.  This  is  ap- 
parent from  the  prophetic  language, 
(see  Jeremiah  49:  16),  "Thy  terrible- 
ness  hath  deceived  thee  and  the  pTide 
of  thine  iieart."  That  the  gigantic 
scheme  was  contemplated  by  them  of 
becoming  the  rulers  of  both  comtinents 
is  obvious  from  the  following  quota- 
tion (Ezekiei  35:10):  "Because  thou 
hast  said  these  two  nations  and  these 
two  countries  ^hall  be  mine,  and  we 
will  possess  it;  Whereas  the  Lord  was 
there."  Again,  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(49:  9),  with  a  view  of  rebuking  them 
for  their  avarice  and  disconteait,  con- 
clusively demonstrates  they  were  in 
the  acme  of  their  greatness.  He  gives 
voice  to  language  which  needs  no  elu- 
cidation, as  its  pertinence  and  signifi- 
cance are  thus  most  beautifully  ex- 
pressed: "If  grape  gatherers  come  to 
thee,  would  they  not  leave  some 
gleaning  grapes?  If  thieves,  by  night, 
they  will  destroy  till  they  fhave 
enough." 

The  edict  ihad  gone  forth  in  the  pro- 
phetic denunciation  by  Bzekiel  (35:  7): 
"Thus  will  I  make  Mount  Seir  most 
desolate  and  cut  off  from  it  him  that 
passeth  out  and  him  that  returneth." 
What  construction  will  you  place  on 
the  statement  "cut  off  from  (Seir)  him 
that  passeth  out  and  him  that  return- 
eth ?"Surely  it  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
annihilation  or  extermination.  No,  the 
language  is  too  significant  and  com- 
prehensive to  be  misunderstood.  They 
were  a  maritime  people,  controlling 
the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea;  their 
ships  were  constantly  passing  in  and 
out  of  their  two  great  seaports,  Eloth 
and  Ezion-geber.  Just  here  I  shall 
anticipate  the  interrogation.  No,  they 
did  not  all  abandon  their  original  home 
or  inberitance  for  the  land  they  had 
acquired  by  the  sword.  One  tribe,  or 
nation,  remained     and  held  its  rocky 
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fastness  to  the  exclusion  of  all  East- 
ern nations;  obviously  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit.  Here  was  their  great 
commercial  emi)orium  or  mart  for  the 
exchange  of  products  of  both  lands. 
Thanks  to  that  good  and  plain  matter- 
of-fact  man,  missionary  and  historian, 
John  Heckewelder,  who  has  preserved 
to  us  a  tradition  that  was  extant 
among  those  whom  he  spiritually  ad- 
vised for  more  than  thirty  years.  He 
informs  us  that  their  proper  national 
name  was  Lenni  Lenape.  These  are 
the  people  with  a  Jewish  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, which  were  located  in  our 
county,  treated  with  William  Penn, 
commonly  called  Delawares,  who  pos- 
sessed the  peculiar  feature  of  being 
pigeon-toed,  and  the  subject  of  my 
text.  Quoting  Heckewelder:  "The  In- 
dians consider  the  earth  as  their  uni- 
versal mother.  They  believe  that  they 
were  created  within  its  bosom,  where 
for  a  long  time  they  had  their  abode 
before  they  came  to  live  on  its  surface. 
The  Indian  mj'thologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  form  under  which  they  exist- 
ed while  in  the  earth.  Some  assert 
that  they  lived  in  human  shape,  while 
others  contend  that  their  existence 
was  in  the  form  of  a  certain  terrestrial 
animals,  such  as  the  groundhog,  the 
rabbit  and  tortoise.  This  was  their 
state  of  preparation  until  they  were 
permitted  to  come  out  and  take  their 
station  on  this  Island."  The  tradition 
further  states  that  they  did  not  all 
leave  their  original  home.  "The 
groundhog  would  not  come  out." 

Elucidation  seems  superfluous.  Make 
your  own  deductions,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  discover  the  evidence  of  their 
original  home  and  their  landed  pos- 
sessions on  the  two  continents  to  be 
irrefutable.  But,  if  you  please,  Hecke- 
welder supplies  us  with  an  additional 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  relative 
to  their  original  habitation  :  "The 
compound  word,     Lenni-Lenape,     was 
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signiflcant  of  people  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  or  Eastlanders,  and  were  ac- 
knowledged by  nearly  forty  Indian 
tribes,  whom  we  call  nations,  as  being 
their  grandfathers."  This  is  the  infor- 
mation Imparted  by  the  most  reliable 
colonial  historian,  who  was  unbiased 
and  unprejudiced,  and  whose  veracity 
has  never  been  questioned.  The  meta- 
phorical expression  "grandfathers" 
was  significant  of  ancesters  hence, 
they  were  regarded  the  eldest  of  all  na- 
tioins.  Then,  too,  in  the  terrestrial  ani- 
mals by  whichi  the  several  tribes  were 
represented.  I  beg  to  say,  I  have  traced 
their  origin  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
Edomite  nation.  They  were  the  totems 
of  Esau's  posterity,  and  were  signifi- 
cant of  the  several  spheres  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  tortoise  or  turtle  tribe,  as 
Heckewelder  informs  us,  claimed  a  su- 
periority and  ascendency  over  all 
others.  They  were  the  sailors  who,  in 
the  early  dawn  of  their  historic  morn- 
ing, navigated  the  sea;  hence  the 
water  was  their  element  and  tlie  turtle 
a  fitting  totem.  The  home  of  the 
groundhog,  we  are  cognizant,  is  highly 
significant  of  his  name.  Consider  then 
if  you  please,  the  original  home  of  the 
Lenni  Lenapes,  a  knowledge  of  which 
has  been  perpetuated  by  tradition  and 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  mythologi- 
cal form.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to 
dwell  on  or  call  further  attention  to 
the  cave  dwellings  and  temples  of 
Petra,  which,  as  all  students  know, 
were  excavated  out  of  the  living  rocks 
which  surrounded  the  city;  standing 
two  and  three  hundred  feet  high,  thus 
forming  a  natural  wall.  Next  in  con- 
sideration will  be  the  dispossessing  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  so- 
called  Island  of  their  homes,  palaces, 
temples  and  lands.  In  the  forests  of 
Yucatan  and  Central  America  lie 
buried  under  the  moss  of  time  and 
vegetation  of  centuries  the  remains  of 
ruined,  thougJi  once  magnificent,  edi- 
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fices,  in  the  shape  of  palaces  and  tem- 
ples. The  question  is  frequently  asked, 
"Can  the  problem  of  builders  and  the 
uses  of  these  structures  be  solved?" 
I  have  the  temerity  to  an- 
swer the  question  in  the  af- 
firmative, briefly  in  passing.  The 
Supreme  Architect  in  His  infinite  wis- 
dom caused  a  people  who  became 
polytheists  and  ignored  Him  as  the  one 
true  and  omnipotent  God  to  erect  col- 
ossal works  of  art  that  would  with- 
stand the  vandal  hand  of  time,  upon 
whose  facades  they  wrote  their  own 
epitaphs,  with  pardonable  pride,  to  be 
read  by  one  who  lays  no  claim  to 
science.  To  resume,  in  brief,  the  pos- 
terity of  Esau  by  the  sword  gained 
dominion  and  broke  the  yoke  of  his 
brother,  Jacob.  The  constructors  of 
the  temples  and  palaces  who  escaped 
the  sword  fled  to  the  North  and  became 
the  pioneers  of  North  America.  Hecke- 
welder  informs  us  that  the  Lenni 
Lenapes,  or  "Eastlanders,"  recognized 
a  people  who  they  called  "Rattle- 
snakes" as  their  grandfathers.  Hence 
it  became  apparent  that  the  nation  or 
peoples  which  had  preceded  them  were 
Ophites,  lue  science  of  philology  does 
not  inform  us  if  the  latter  word  was 
corrupted  by  the  Hebrew  tongue  into 
Ophir.  Notwithstanding,  the  serpent 
played  a  dual  role,  and  was  an  im- 
portant and  signiflcant  emblem  with 
them. 

The  Edomites  enjoyed  a  long  and 
peaceable  possession  of  the  land  which 
they  had  acquired  by  the  sword;  but, 
as  previously  remarked,  their  pride 
and  wealth  made  them  ambitious  to 
extend  their  poiwer  and  territory  in 
the  Orient.  The  prophet,  however,  in- 
forms us  "the  Lord  was  there."  or,  in 
other  words,  they  did  not  accomplish 
their  purpose.  According  to  the  chron- 
ology of  the  writer  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.  C.  they  were  made  "most  deso- 
late" by  a  great  convulsion  in  nature. 
Three  gigantic  and  marvelous  transi- 
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tions  were  enacted — water  took  tne 
place  of  land,  and  land  of  water;  the 
great  mountainous  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two  continents  dropped  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  2,000,- 
000  square  miles  of  water  rushed  from 
Its  native  bed  to  fill  the  chasm;  and 
what  was  then  an  inland  sea  was  trans- 
formed into  what  is  now  known  as  the 
great  desert  Sahara.  The  Mediterra- 
nean, too,  was  compelled  to  seek  its 
level  and  break  through  the  rocky 
fastness  of  Gibraltar,  thus  producing 
aji  outlet  to  the  Northern  Atlantic. 
How  expressive  and  significant  the 
language  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(49:  21):  "The  earth  is  moved  at  the 
noise  of  their  fall,  at  the  noise  thereof 
the  cry  was  heard  in  the  Red  Sea." 
"We  can  well  imagine  such  a  fearful 
convulsion  in  nature  would  move  the 
earth  from  centre  to  circumference. 
But  why  should  the  prophet  inform  us 
that  the  cause  of  ._e  noise  was  first 
heralded  from  the  Red  Sea  when  the 
denunciation  applied  to  Mount  Seir? 
It  is  self-evident  those  of  Seir  had  not 
yet  learned  of  their  desolation  until 
they  were  informed  by  the  Tarshish 
sailors.  Again  quoting  the  same 
prophet  (49:  20):  "Therefore  hear  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord  that  he  hath  taken 
against  Edom  and  his  purpose  that  he 
hath  purposed  against  the  inhabitants 
of  Teman.  Surely  the  least  of  the  flock 
shall  draw  them  out;  surely  he  shall 
make  their  habitations  desolate  with 
them."  It  now  becomes  apparent  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Teman  were  also  to 
be  made  desolate.  It  would  be  wholly 
inconsistent  from  the  language  quoted 
to  seek  for  the  geographical  location 
of  Teman  on  the  Eastern  continent, 
notwithstanding  what  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary.  Teman,  we  learn,  was 
the  grandson  of  Esau;  and,  I  beg  to 
add,  the  one  whose  posterity  was  in- 
strumental in  gaining  dominion  on 
the  Western  continent  and  breaking 
the  yoke  of  Jacob. 
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If  you  please,  let  us  indulge  in  a  bit 
of  play  on  the  imagination.  We  follow 
one  of  the  Tarshish  fleet  which  is 
about  to  leave  the  seaport  Eloth.  Sup- 
posing the  period  or  time  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  great  convulsion  of 
nature.  They  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  monsoon  winds  which  blow  for 
six  consecutive  months  from  the  East. 
Ophir  being  their  objective  point,  they 
round  the  modern  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  sail  northwest,  heading  in  the  di- 
rection of  what  are  now  known  as  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands.  As  they  near  the 
latter  we  recognize  there  is  something 
wrong,  as  all  is  commotion  on  board 
the  foremost  vessel.  A  cry  goes  forth 
from  the  latter;  this  is  followed  in  con- 
cert by  those  on  board  the  other  ves- 
sels. Horror  and  amazement  are  de- 
picted on  their  countenances  at  the 
discoverj'  that  the  familiar  mountain 
chain  forming  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  "world"  and  the  great  island 
was  no  longer  visible.  The  only  ves- 
tige to  be  seen  was  the  apex  of  the 
mountains  forming  the  islands  towards 
which  they  had  headed  their  vessels. 
Beyond  only  a  trackless  ocean  which 
they  had  not  learned  to  navigate  met 
their  sight.  Here  they  beheld  the  un- 
mistakable hand-writing  of  God,  deso- 
lation—utter desolation.  The  El  Do- 
rado, their  land  of  gold,  the  island 
which  contained  the  fatness  of  the 
earth,  had  been  swallowed  up,  and 
with  it  they  naturally  imagined  thous- 
ands of  their  people.  They  return 
whence  they  came  and  cry  aloud, as  they 
sail  up  the  Red  Sea,  the  cause  of  the 
noise  and  their  fall  or  the  desolation 
of  homes  and  land.  However,  by  way 
of  consolation,  and  to  soften  their 
grief,  the  prophet  informs  them  of 
God's  promise — "Leave  thy  fatherless 
children;  I  will  preserve  them  alive 
and  thy  widows  trust  in  me."  There  is 
no  evidence  that  Mount  Seir,  or  Petra, 
has  been  visited  by  any  convulsion  of 
nature.    But  for  Time's  effacing  Angers 
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her  rock-hewn  dwellings  and  temples 
could   be   seen   in   all   their   primitive 
grandeur.    The    two    sea    ports,  Eloth 
and     Ezion-geber,  occupy     the     same 
geographical   quarter.     Even  the  Red 
Sea  is  not  marked  by  any  perceptible 
transition.      Vain   and    useless,    there- 
fore, to  seek  for  evidence  in  that  quar- 
ter.   But  beneath  the  mighty  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  lie    buried  conclusive  and 
irrefutable  proofs   of  the  medium   by 
which   Edom   and   Teman   were   made 
most  desolate.     But  let     us  visit  the 
land  acquired  by  the  sword,  and  con- 
template it  at  the  time  the  edict  had 
gone  forth.  "The  earth  is  moved  at  the 
noise  of  their  fall."    The  subterranean 
thunders  vibrate  and  revibrate.    Their 
island  reeled  and  tossed  like  a  ship  in 
a  tempest;  and  from  the  shaking  sides 
of   Popocatapetl    and    other   volcanoes 
in  proximity  belched  forth     tons     of 
ashes,  obscuring  the  sun  and  causing 
a  pall  of  the  blackest  night  to  envelop 
them.     Madly   they   rushed   from     an 
impending  and  unknown  fate.     Chaos 
reigned  supreme.     Their     lives     were 
spared,  however,  that  they  might  wit- 
ness   their    desolation    and  learn  the 
Lord  had  been  there.     Harmony  was 
again   restored.      The   sun   once   more 
smiled  upon  them.     But  hark!  to  that 
wail   and  cry  as   they  gaze   upon  the 
ocean!     A  voice  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage  comes     from     the  deeps,   pro- 
claiming, "Behold  the  evidence  of  the 
edict!"     "Pass  through  thy  land  as  a 
river.   "Howl  ships  of  Tarshish,   your 
strength   is   laid   waste."     And    if     to 
mark  the  spot  or  location  of  the  con- 
necting  link   between   the   two   conti- 
nents.  His   wise  and   wondrous   hand 
caused   those     yet   unexplained   ocean 
currents   to   play   around     its   unseen 
borders,  while  the  deep  sea  soundings 
reveal   what   nature     never  fashioned 
under  water,  namely,  the  irregularities 
in  the  shape  of  mountains  and  valleys. 
Then,  too,  the     hand  boards  on     the 
broad  ocean,  the  islands,  or  rather  the 
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apex  of  the  loftiest  submerged  moun- 
tains, remain  to  speak  of  its  existence 
and  the  desolation  caused  by  its  sub- 
mergence. In  brief,  they  fled  from  the 
land  and  their  ruined  cities  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  those  who  cen- 
turies before  were  dispossessed  by 
their  ancestors.  Generations  passed  to 
the  happy  hunting  grounds;  still  they 
continued  their  emigration.  Seemingly 
there  yet  remained  one  more  part  in 
life's  drama  which  they  were  to  per- 
form. The  decree,  "By  the  sword  shalt 
thou  live,"  again  was  to  be  exempli- 
fied. Their  circuitous  route  at  last 
brought  them  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Northern  Mississippi.  Here  posterity 
met  posterity  in  deadly  hostility. 
Again  the  red  son  of  Isaac  was  victori- 
ous, while  the  posterity  of  the  pio- 
neers, or  original  discoverers,  returned 
to  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  whose 
ruined  templed,  arts  and  hieroglyphics 
were  not  strange  or  unknown  to  them. 
As  to  the  subsequent  peregrinations 
and  acts  of  the  red  son  of  Isaac,  or  the 
Lenni  Lenapes  of  our  county,  the  mod- 
ern historian  has  forged  the  additional 
links  in  the  historical  chain  of  their 
sojourn  and  exodus;  and  he  would  have 
us  believe  they  were  ignorant,  unlet- 
tered and  savage.  However,  had  he 
viewed  them  from  a  standpoint  of  in- 
telligence, instead  of  ignorance,  he 
would  have  discovered  the  wisdom  and 
high  culture  possessed  by  their  ances- 
tors. Their  traditions  in  the  shape  of 
wampum  belts,  their  birch  bark  rec- 
ords and  parchment  histories  were  en- 
igmas to  him;  hence,  from  his  inability 
to  understand  them,  his  red  brother, 
of  course,  must  be  ignorant.  But  as  I 
have  already  transcended  the  limits 
prescribed  I  will  conclude,  however, 
begging  to  remark,  as  I  lay  no  claims 
to  that  of  a  writer,  I  am  sensible  of 
the  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  this 
important  subject.  Regretting  my  in- 
ability, therefore,  to  regale  you  with 
"apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver," 
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I  trust,  however,  that  God's  Word  and 
other  evidence  by  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  remove  the  veil  that  has 
hung  like  a  long  night  over  all  pertain- 
ing to  the  Who,  What  and  Whence  of 
the  Lenni  Lenapes,  or  Temanites,  of 
our  county  will  atone  for  any  omis- 
sion or  commission  on  the  part  of  your 
humble  servant. 


AN  OLD  LETTER. 


The  following  Is  an  exact  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  Colonel  John  Arm- 
strong to  General  Washington.  The 
original  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  P.  B.  StaufEer,  of  St.  Clair,  Pa. 
The  letter  is  given  as  it  stands  in  the 
original.  Not  the  least  of  its  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
from  the  borough  of  Lancaster,  where 
the  writer  happened  to  be  at  the  time: 

Lancaster  June  6th  1758 

Honoured  sir 

In  consequence  of  your  order  of  the 
30th  ult.  &  a  letter  from  Gen.  Forbes 
to  Col. Bouquet  respecting  the  Draug'hts 
for  the  Light  Horse,  I  am  by  the  Col. 
ordered  to  this  town,  &  to  Draught  in 
the  following  manner 

Men 

From  my  own  Battalion 25 

From   Col.   Burds 15 

From  12  companys  of  the  Levys 

at  3  men  each 36 

From  15  Do.  at  two  each 30 

Troopey 106 

Your  Hon.  will  be  good  enough  to 
forgive  my  not  writing  you  yesterday, 
being  hurry'd  more  than  you  can  well 
imagine,  with  the  applycations  &c.  of 
those  Raw  Undisciplin'd  people.  I'm 
surpriz'd  those  Lower  Countys,  suff- 
er'd  their  troope  (tho'  raise'd  time 
enough  to  collect  their  necessarys)  to 
march  so  far  from  their  Governm't  so 
ill  supply'd.  please  to  read  a  return  of 
their  wants,  sent  the  General.  To  day 
I  send  Y'r  Hon'r  a  return  of  c.ie  sta.te 
of  the  Captain  Stone  &  Clark's  Com- 
panys— as  I  will,  a  full  the  others  that 
may  fall  under  my  notice  whilest  here, 
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which  I  hope  will  be  but  a  very  short 
time,  my  Battalion  being  march'd  a 
week. 

I'm  afraid  our  acoutrements  are  sent 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  occasion 
trouble  &  mistake,  not  being  particu- 
larly mark'd,  directed  &c.  I  have 
heard  of  one  case  the  contents  not 
known,  marked  for  me,  I  suppose  its 
arms,  the  Blankets  I  have  not  heard 
of.  I  hope  Drums  was  mentioned  in  the 
last  return  of  my  Battalion  to  the  Gen- 
eral. 

The  necessarys  for  the  New  Levys 
should  be  explicitely  mention'd,  &  di- 
rected to  some  particular  place,  I  think 
Carlisle,  as  Ashton's  &  Singleton's 
Companys  are  at  Harris's  and  riafes  & 
seven  of  the  Companys  Dest  (west)  of 
Susquehanah. 

Those  New  Castle  people,  I  shall 
keep  a  day  or  two  longer  until  I  receive 
the  Generals  or  your  orders,  but  find 
it  necessary  as  well  to  forward  the 
service,  as  to  avoid  the  growing 
trouble  of  Billeits  in  this  Town,  to  push 
forward  the  men  from  Post  to  Post 
along  the  chain  of  communication,  but 
on  this  important  point  the  Generals 
orders  cannot  come  too  early,  with  di- 
rections about  tents,  or  at  least  Blan- 
kets without  which  its  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  march  the  men. 

Col.  Bouquet  has  sent  me  here  under 
a  complicated  burthen,  where  I  greatly 
miss  Sir  Allen  McClean  t.bho'  the 
Gent'm  here  are  very  helpful)  &  Major 
Loy'd  who  shou'd  have  been  here,  I 
find  absent. 

Capt.  Cammeron  &  myself  beg  leave 
to  recommend  to  your  Honour  W.  Alex. 
Cammeron  a  Cadet  in  the  Capt's  Com- 
pany, for  an  Ensinecy  in  Capt.  Stones 
Company,  as  its  said  Stone  has  already 
wrote  your  Honour  of  the  foibles  of 
his  Ensign. 

I  am  Honour'd  Sir  with  Greatest 
Respect,  your  Most  Obedt.  Servt. 
JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
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John  Armstrong  was  born  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  in  1725,  and  died  in 
1795.  I  do  not  know  when  he  came  to 
America.  He  served  with  credit  to 
himself  in  the  French  War  of  1755-6, 
and  led  a  force  against  the  Indians  at 
Kittanning,  destroying  tlheir  town  and 
the  supplies  sent  them  by  the  French. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  gave  him  a 
vote  of  thanks,  a  medal  and  a  piece  of 
plate  for  that  service.  As  this  letter 
indicates,  he  was  again  in  the  service 
in  1758,  in  the  expedition  against  Fort 
Duquesne.  He  was  commissioned  a 
Brigadier  General  in  the  Continental 
Army  in  1776.  He  fought  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie, and  commanded  the  Pennsylvania 
militia  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Germantown,  but  retired  from  the 
army  in  1777,  owing  to  dissatisfaction 
over  a  question  of  rank.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1778  and  1780, 
and  again  in  1787-8,  and  held  many 
local  public  offices. 

His  youngest  son,  John,  born  at  Car- 
lisle, in  1758,  became  very  prominent 
during  the  Revolution,  having  enlisted 
while  a  student  at  Princeton.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  "Newburg 
Letters,"  which  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion at  the  time.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author  and  a  United  States  Senator. 


The  Col.  Henry  Bouquet  who  is 
spoken  of  in  this  letter  was  an  Eng- 
lish soldier,  but  born  in  Switzerland. 
After  seeing  service  in  the  Dutch  and 
Sardinian  armies,  he  entered  the  Eng- 
lish array,  becoming  Colonel  of  the 
Sixtieth  Regiment  in  1762,  and  a 
Brigadier  General  in  1765.  He  co- 
operated with  Gen.  Forbes  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Duquesne  in 
1758,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  In 
having  a  new  road  made  through  Penn- 
sylvania, instead  of  using  the  old  one 
made  memorable  by  the  Braddock- 
Washington  expedition.  His  forces 
were  attacked  at  Loyal  Hanna  by  the 
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French  and  Indians,  but  he  repulsed 
them  and  was  present  when  the  fort 
was  captured.  In  1763  he  was  in  com- 
mand at  Philadelphia,  and  in  that  year 
was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  the  same 
fort,  then  called  Fort  Pitt,  now  Pitts- 
burg. He  had  an  army  of  500  High- 
landers, and,  as  he  moved  along,  re- 
lieved several  of  the  frontier  forts,'  but 
his  advance  guard  was  suddenly  attack- 
ed at  Bushy  Run  by  the  Indians,  and 
for  a  time  the  command  was  in  danger 
of  annihilation.  By  a  stratagem  he 
turned  the  tables  on  his  enemies  and 
routed  them  utterly.  Four  days  later 
he  reached  Fort  Pitt,  with  supplies,  re- 
lieving that  important  post.  In  1764 
he  led  an  expedition  against  the  Ohio 
Indians,  compelling  the  Shawnees, 
Delawares  and  others  to  sue  for  peace.' 
F.  R.  D. 
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